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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. } one is a brave matter—a splendid thing ; the other is 
|| a person, and becomes our friend. We could never 


new happily, how bappily —— ae ' worship, as some do, the complicated strife of arms 
: — shoulders; or think only of the way in which 


Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom, 
Then drop without decrepitude, or pain, into the tomb! jam is subdued by the painter, and made—by the 
| wonders of light and shadow—to represent a great 


The gay and glorious creatures’ they neither “toil norspin;” | 
¥et, lo! what goodly eee re all apparelled “ed ne joven We would rather look upon the eyes of some 
No tears are on t ir auty, ewy gems more rig . “ oo a2 ~: . : 
Than ever brow of eastern queen endiademed with light. 1 Italian dama, whom Titian or Giorgione painted 
|| long ago—without a name, and catalogued only as 


| to trace them upwards, into absolute barbarism; to 
|mailed, bearded, ferocious warriors, powerfal and— 
forgotten. And, among them, it is hard if we can- 
not detect one, whom learning or science has honour- 
‘ed—a poet, a monk, or a philosopher—perhaps one, 
even, whom love has made immortal. We once saw 
such a one—there he was, with nobility on his fore- 
‘head, and sadness in his eye—the humbled inheritor 
of a proud name—the impoverished master of thou- 





The young rejoicing creatures! their pleasures never pall ; | ,, portrait of a lady"—or face one of Titian’s piercing 


sands! Can one help pitying such a sufferer? We 


Nor jose in sweet contentment, because so free to all ! } - , 
The dew, the showers, the sunshine, the balmy, blessed air, heads—a noble of Venice or Rome—than sit down! see him, and pass on: we see another—and other— 


Spend nothing of their freshness, tho’ all may freely share. | before the most elaborate composition of history, or) and another: but he still remains fixed in our memo- 
The happy careless creatures! of time they take no heed ;| see brought out, in dazzling array before us, all the) ry—* haret lateri lethclis arundo"’—and we turn back, 
Nor weary of his creeping, nor tremble at his speed; | battles of Alexander, or all the triumphs or proces-| after viewing all the rest, once more to sympathize 


Nor sigh with sick impatience, and wish the light away; | |; 
Herulen Gagene,cay dolefully, Would God that it wereday! | S'S of the Caesars. : 
| We were exceedingly struck by the delicacy of two| 


Ad when series are over, they drop wey ‘Or. | or three fiends, who conspired lately to give an ol 
No pain have they in dying—no shrinking from decay— | acquaintance pleasure on his return from a distant 
Oh! could we but return to earth as easily as they! | part of India. His wife had been obliged to come to 
== England for her health, and his friends secretly caused | 
her portrait to be painted, in order that, on his return 

to Calcutta or Bengal, he might find the likeness at} 
, least of her who was dearest to him in the world. It 
| is thus that affection and kind feeling are perpetua-| 
| ted. It is thus that the form and features of the child! 


Or all the Souvenirs, and Keepsakes, and Bijoux ;| 2¥¢ made known to its pining parents afar off. It is 
if all the Christmas Boxes, Amulets and Gems, Anni-, thus that the faces which we loved to look upon, are! 
versaries and Forget-me-nots—flowers of cold wea-. redeemed from the grave, and sent to us, across de- 
ther !—of all the presents with which we should choose 54'ts, and woods, and mountains, or over a thousand 
to commemorate a birth-day or a festival, or to offer leagues of water. This is the greatest boast of art, as 
to one whom we regard, as an indication of good-will well as its most delightful victory; it annihilates 
wr friendship, we think that we should select—a por- space—if not time—and makes the absent happy. 
trait; a portrait—perhaps our own. It should notbe | Aon historical scene is a fiction merely. Be it ever 
cast in gingerbread—which would be too provocative; so true to nature, it is still the fiction of the painter. 
nor in brass—which would be out of character; nor But a portrait is truth itself. No imagination can. 





THE CASKET. 





A CHAPTER ON PORTRAITS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL 


with him alone. We say, * Rich one! are you there 
still—still pale, and dumb, and melancholy? Had 
the foul fiend so seized upon you, that not even the 
flattering painter could take the sorrow from your 
eye—the sting that had ran, piercing through you 
heart?) ‘Faith, you are fallen indeed !” 

Let not the reader suppose, from what we have 
said, that we are wanting ina due respect for the illus- 
trious painters who have conferred honour upon art 
We love or admire them all. We can pore over a 
book of prints even, and forget ourselves among the 
old masters of the Italian school of painting. We 
can begin with Giotto, and go on untired, to the last 
of the school of the Caracci. 

There is great fervour, and—so to speak—devotion 
of spirit in some of Giotto’s works. Did the reader 
ever see his two saintly heads, in the possession of 
Mr. Rogers, the poet?—There is great skill and some 
grandeur in Massaccio, and infinite beauty in Peru- 
gino. Then, there are the quaint loveliness of Leo 
nardo da Vinci—the frowning power of Michael An- 





in paper—for we are already but too inflammable: | compete with it: it is either the very thing we desire,! gelo—the splendours of Giorgione and Titian—the 
neither should we desire to ride on boys’ shoulders, | or nothing ; all depends on its truth. Even in a por-| suavity of Correggio—and the life, and spirit, and 
triumphant in pipe-clay, smeared over with blue and | trait—to use the term—of inanimate nature, what as-) beauty—the grace, and intelligence, and unequalled 
scarlet—immortal as plaister could make us—among semblage of cataracts and hills and forests, what) propriety of Raffaelle! There, too, are Guido’s pale 
Dukes of Wellington, and Napoleons, and Voltaires— glories of sunset or meridian, may compete with the! heads, and Domenichino’s divine ex pressions—th 
among dumb Paul Prys and silent parrots. An hum- | little landscape, which restores to us the scene of our| stern realities of Annibal—the touching looks of 
bler lot be ours! We should scarcely chouse to look | own quiet home—which brings before us our child-| Fra. Bartolomeo—the halcyen skies of Claude— 
mt from a snuff-box blazing with brilliants—for it |hood—the tree under which we have played—the ri-| and the stormy landscapes of Salvator Rosa. In a 
would be too imperial; and we might, for the first , ver beside which we have walked or sported ? Art, | word, all that beauty and power, or the spirit of 
time, forget ourselves. which never addresses itself, strictly speaking, to our) religion and love have dictated—all that great Nature 
We have said that it should, perhaps, be a portrait reason, is valuable only in proportion as it operates herself has taught, are therein assembled, to delight 
of ourself (selves)—but we recall our words. We are! upon our feelings: these are seldom—and then but) whoever has the taste to value them. The most ra 
inclined to abandon that agreeable notion. At all little—excited by the mere invention of a painter: | diant visions open themselves upon us—the grandeur 
events, it should not always represent our own fea- Wwe rather sympathize with his difficulties ; we con-) of the old world—the fantastic elegance of the new— 
‘ures, to the exclusion of philosophers and heroes. gratulate him on his success: we say, “* How admi-| the creation of Adam—the visage of Cesar—Cleopa 
We would not invariably usurp the place of Shak- |rably has he grouped those figures! how finely are tra and her asp—Roman temples—Egyptian pyra- 
speare and Bacon: we do not love ourselves so im- | the light and shade distributed! what a grand expres-| mids—angels, and hierarchs, and prophets—warriors 
measurably. Some face, however, which we love or sion! what dramatic effect!” We look upon the artist | of all times—women, lovelier and more variable than 
respect, it should ever be; in preference even to a) as a here; he has done so much—for his own fame.) the rainbow—all are brought back before us, by a 
hamper of Johannisberg or Hockheim, or a haunch | But he who gives us the very smile which won or|| power, greater than that of Prospero’s wand. And 
if the bravest buck that ever nipped the grass of a |warms our hearts—the frank or venerable aspect of) can we refuse our homage? No: we gaze, and ac- 
our friend or father—the dawning beauty of our! knowledge that, even in its degradation and decline, 
child—or shows us the tender eyes with which the |Italy had still some spirits able to perpetuate he 
glory, and, in some degree, even to elevate her name ! 
mly once removed; he is visible, not tangible: we | gion—he seems to have thought of us rather than of|| ‘The great painters to whom we have adverted—fo: 
have his moiety. In a picture of history, there is often | his own renown, and becomes at once our benefac- | the purpose of recording our respect for art in gene- 
mdeed more to admire than in the mere face of one | tor and our friend! _ral—were painters of history or landscape. But they 
individual man or woman. There is more room for| It is very pleasant, to our thinking, to traverse could at tines abandon their professed employment, 
the skill of the artist: it is better adapted to exem-|some country mansion, where the portraits of its for-|| and sketch the likeness of their mistress, or of thei 
plify a moral. But the sentiment that chains us tomer owners hang up, side by side with each other;/! friend—or of some excellent beauty of their age and 
the other, is wanting: we are not familiar with it: | frail records, it is true, of vanity and glorv! We love! nation: such as artists—above all other peoplede- 


Scottish moor. 
There is something delightful in the intercourse} 
which we have with another's likeness. It is himself, || ¥ife or mother looks love upon us from a distant re- 
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light to honour. The Transfiguration was done by | THE ESSAYIST. 
Raffaelle for the sake of eternal renown—which it) 


has won—but the Fornarina was a work ot love ; and | THE PAINTER’S REVELATION. 


the artist's own portrait—more than once painted by | 
himself. and given to his friend or patron—is well | 
worthy the double commendation that men have con- 
spired to bestow upon it. It is a masterly deed, twice 
honoured, for its own merit, and for the principle of 
gratitude in which it had its origin. 








“| canyor paint it!’ exclaimed Duncan Weir, as he 
threw down his pencil in despair. 
| The portrait of a beautiful female rested on his easel. 
The head was turned as if to look into the painter’s face, 
jand an expression of delicious confidence aud love was 
, playing about the half-parted mouth. A mass of luxuriant 

Few of the great Roman artist's pictures have been | hair, stirred by the position, threw its shadow upon a shoul- 
more admired, than his portraits of Leo and Julius) ger that but for its transparency you would haye given to 
the Second. There is so much of integrity in the | ftys, and the light from which the face turned away fell on 
design, so much truth in the detail, that no one who the polished throat with the rich mellowness of a moon- 
vazes can for a moment doubt but that they are true beam. She was a brunette—her hair ofa glossy black, and 
es Raffaelle’s life | the blood melting through the clear brown of her cheek, 
and sleeping in her lip like colour in the edge of a rose. 
| The eye was unfinished. He could not paint it. Her low, 
expressive forehead, and the light pencil of her eyebrows, 
. and the long, melancholy lashes, were all perfect ; but he 
transcribe a faithful lesson of nature, like one of a had painted the eye a hundred times, and a hundred times 
less gifted intellect. he had destroyed it, till, at the close of a long day, as his 

We can scarcely imagine a thing much more plea- light failed him, he threw down his pencil in despair, and 
sant indeed, to an artist, than to be brought face to | resting his head on his easel, gave himself up to the con- 
face with some famous person, and permitted to ex- templation of the ideal picture of his fancy. ; 
amine and scrutinize his features, with that careful |! wish all my readers had painted a portrait, the portrait 
and intense curiosity that seems necessary to the of the face they best love to look on—it woald be such a 


fect Shean St must have been to Raffaelle chance to thrill them with a description of the painter's 
B Cc a likeness. us ‘ 3 -e afiaelie, |. ye a 
abide feelings. There is nothing but the first timid kiss that has 


half its delirium. Why—think of ita moment! To sit for 
circumstance interesting in itself, thus to look imto hours gasing into dis cen ten Gamal! Wote te 
faces so full of meaning as those of Julius and Leo— | steal away the tint of the lip and the glory of the brow you 
and to say, * That look—that glance, which seems) worship! To have beauty come and sit down before you, 
so transient, will I fix for ever. Thus shall he be | till its spirit is breathed into your fancy, and you can turn 
seen, with that exact expression—although it lasted ‘away and paint it! To call up, like a rash enchanter, the 
but for an imstant—five hundred years after he shall || smile that bewilders you, and have power over the expres- 
” |sion of a face, that, meet you where it will, laps you in Ely- 


representations of those famous men. 
was employed on works of imagination, such as no 
one else has equalled ; but he could descend from the 
“dignity of history,” as it is called, and submit to 


at once a relaxation from his ordinary study, and a 


be dust and ashes! 
This was probably the feeling of Raffaelle ; and it 
must have been with a somewhat similar pride that 


||sium! Make me a painter, Pythagoras! 
A lover's picture of his mistress, painted as she exists in 
his fancy, would never be recognised. He would make 
our excellent artist, Mr. Leslie, accomplished his por- | {ittle of features and complexion, No—no—he has not been 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, which the reader will have an idolater for this. He bas seen her as no one else has 
already admired in the print-shops. [tis surely a per- seen her, with the illumination of love, which, once in her 
fect work. No one, who has once seen the great au |/iife, makes every woman under heaven an angel of light. 
thor, can forget that strange and peculiar look—so|| He knows her heart, too—its gentleness, its fervour; and 
when she comes up in his imagination, it is not her visible 


full of meaning and shrewd and cautious observa- 


f si ‘ > hi ‘ Fe 4 10) 
tion—so entirely characteristic, in short, of the mind form passing before his mind’s eye, but the apparition of 
‘a her invisible virtues, clothed in the tender recollections of 
within—which Mr, Leshe has succeeded in catching. 


their discovery and developement. If he remembers her 
One may gaze on it for ever, and contemplate an 


: features at all, it is the changing colour of her cheek, or the 
exhaustless subject—all that the capacious imagina-} droop of her curved lashes, or the witchery of the smile 
tion has produced, and is producing—the populous, | that welcomed him. And even then he was intoxicated 
endless world of fancy. 

Let the reader look, and be assured that there is the | plays upon it—and his eye was good for nothing. No—it 


strange spirit that has discovered and wrought all the '° "° watter what she may be to others—she appears to 
him lke a bright and perfect being, and he would as soon 


with her voice—always a sweet instrument when the heart 


fine shapes that he has been accustomed to look upon 
with wonder—Claverhouse, and Burley, and Both 
well—Meg Merrilies and Elspeth—the high and the 
low—the fierce and the fair—cavaliers and covenan- 


paint 5t. Cecilia with a wart, as his mistress with an imper- 
fect feature 

Duncan could not satisfy himself. He painted with his 
heart on fire, and he threw by canvass after canvass till his 
ters, and the rest—presenting an assemblage of cha- ‘room was like a gallery ot angels. In perfect despair, at 
racter that is absolutely unequalled, except in the | last, be sat down and made a deliberate copy of her fea- 
pages of Shakspeare alone. There is no other writer, | tures—the exquisite picture of which we have spoken. Still, 
be he Greek, or Goth, or Roman, who has ever as- the eye haunted him, He felt as if it would redeem all if 
tonished the world by creations so infinitely diversi- | #¢ could give it the expression with which it looked back 
some of his impassioned declarations. His skill, however, 
was, as yet, baffled, and it was at the close of the third day 
of unsuccessful effort that he relinquished it in despair, and, 


fied. ‘The mind of the author appears so free froin 
egotism, so large and serene, so clear of all images 
of self, that it receives, as in a lucid mirror, all the 
varieties of nature. It was thus that the greatest and 
rarest of all poets was enabled to perform his won- | 


dropping his head upon his easel, abandoved himself to his 
imagination : “ : ° as ° * 

Duncan entered the gallery with Helen leaning on his 
derful task. ‘Thas free from egotism and turbid vani- | arm, It was thronged with visiters Groups were collected 
ty was Shakspeare himself. And thus, we may pro-! before the favourite pictures, and the low hum of criticism 
phesy, must every author be, who shall succeed in | rose confusedly, varied, now and then, by the exclamation 
stirring the hearts of men by dint of example only. 
the room hung “ The Mute Reply, by Duncan Weir.” A 





A NEW INVENTION. crowd had gathered before it, and were gazing on it with 
evident pleasure. Expressions of surprise and admiration 

It is said in a letter from Paris, that nmch encourage-| broke freqaently from the group, and, as they fell on the 
ment is given to the following new invention for heating | ear of Duncan, he felt an irresistible impulse to approach 
rooms :—"' A piece of quick-lime dipped into water, and | and Jook at his own picture. What is like the affection of 
shut hermetically into a bex constructed for the purpose, | a painter for the offspring of his genius? It seemed to him 
gives almost a purgatorial heat, and prevents the necessity | as if he had never before seen it. There it hung like a new 


of fire during the winter" picture, and he dwelt upon it with all the interest of a stran- 


of some enthusiastic spectator. Ina conspicuous part of | 





I ger. It was indeed beautiiul. There was a bewitching love 
‘liness floating over the features. The figure and air had a 
| peculiar grace and freedom ; but the eye showed the genius 
‘ofthe master. It was a large, lustrous eye, moistened with 
out weeping, and lifted up, as if to the face of a lover, with 
a look of indescribable tenderness. The deception was 
wonderful. It seemed every moment as if the moisture 
would gather into a tear, and roll down her cheek. There 
was a strange freshness in its impression upon Duncan. | 
seemed to have the very look that had sometimes beamed 
upon him in the twilight. He turned from it and looked at 
Helen. Her eyes met his with the same—the self-same ex 
pression of the picture. A murmur of pleased recognitior 
stole from the crowd, whose attention was attracted. Du» 
and awoke. He had been dream 


* * * * * * 


can burst into tears 
ing on his easel! 
Do you believe in dreams, Helen?” said Duncan, as he 
led her into the studio the next day, to look at the finished 
picture. 





Legendar; 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





ROBERT FULTON. 
| Tuts celebrated civil engineer was born in the town of 
‘Little Britain, in the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1765. His father died when he was only three 
years of age. After receiving an English education, he 
was placed with a jeweller in Lancaster, with the intention 
of acquiring the trade. This pursuit, however, did not pre- 


‘vent him from cultivating and exercising his talent for 
painting, which he afterwards pursued with great success 
With the advice of his numerous friends, he made a visit 
to London, and placed himself under the direction of Mr 
West: he immediately became an inmate of that gentle 
man’s house, and very soon, his companion and friend 
The friendship thus formed, subsisted, unabated, until the 
death of Fulton. 

For some years after leaving the family of Mr. West, he 
employed himself as a painter. He did not, however, fee! 
himself entirely satisfied with bis progress in the art, and 
was, at length, wholly withdrawn from its further cultiva 
tion, by his ruling taste for the mechanic arts, 

As early as the year 1793, he brought forward his pro 
ject of propelling boats by steam, with much confidence 
and in September following, he communicated his ideas on 
steam navigation to Lord Stanhope, who acknowledged it 
by letter, dated October, 1794. 

In 1794, the British government granted him patents for 
a double-inclined plane, to be used in transportation ; for ; 
machine for spinning flax; and another for making ropes 
&c. &c. 

| In the year 1796, he submitted to the British board o! 
agriculture a plan for the improvement of canal navigation 
which was favourably received, and for which he received 
a patent in the year 1797. He then went to France, wit! 
a view to introduce it into that country 

In 1798, pursuing this interesting subject with great zeal 

‘he published a series of letters, addressed to Earl Stanhope 
in which he clearly exhibits the advantages to nations aris 
ing from canals and home improvements generally, simp!e 

taxation and free trade 
On his arrival at Paris, a friendship commenced betwee: 
him and Joel Barlow, which ended only with their lives 

At the invitation of Barlow, Fulton took up his residenc: 

atthe hotel of the former, where he continued to remaii 
during seven years. In this time, he studied the high ma 
thematics, physics, chymistry, and perspective. He als: 
acquired the French, Italian, and German languages. 
Barlow, about this time, was preparing for the press his 
elegant edition of the Columbiad, which he afterwards de: 
dicated in terms of glowing affection to Fulton. The splen 

did plates which adorn this work were executed under th: 

superintendence of Fulton 
In December, 1797, he made his first experiment on 
submarine explosion on the river Seine, in company wit 

Barlow. 

In December, 1806, he returned to this city, and imm« 
diately recommenced his experiments on sub-marine wa 


He also directed his attention to steam navigation 
After several successful experiments, he published, ua 
1810, his interesting work, entitled “ Torpedo War,”’ whic! 
contains a full account and clear explanation of his system 
At the earnest solicitation of the honourable R. R. Livien 
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ston, who had pointed out to him the incalculable advan- 
tages which would arise out of a perfect system of steam- 
navigation, had t) desired effect of arousing the energies 
of his genius to a subject which he had not bestowed much 
attention upon since the year 1793. 

After his return to the United States, in 1806, he and Mr. 
Livingston commenced building a steam-boat called the 
“Clermont,” which afterwards navigated the Hudson at 
the rate of five miles per hour. From this memorable era 
in the life of Mr. Fulton, the art of navigating by steam 
continued to advance towards perfection, and the last boat 
built under his direction was better than any that had pre- 
ceded it 

On the breaking out of the late war, he again turned his 
attention to his favourite project of sub-marine warfare, and 
after various successful experiments, obtained, in 1813, a 
patent for a ‘‘ sub-marine battery 

It was from his sub-marine battery that he conceived the 
plan of the * steam man-ol-war ” 

This invention was readily patronized by government, 
and in March, 1814, a law was passed to build one; the 
cost estimated at three hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. He was appointed the engineer; and, in little more 
than four months from the laying of the keel, she was 
launched under the name of * Fulton the First.”’ Since her 
equipment, she is allowed to be the most formidable engine 
for warfare that human ingenuity has ever contrived. 

The last work on which he was engaged was a modifica- 
tion of his sub-marine boat; her model was approved, and 
he had received the sanction of the executive to construct 
one at New-York; but untortunately his country had to la- 
iment his death before he had completed it. He terminated 
his valuable life on the 24th of February, 1815, a martyr to 
his efforts in the cause of science. 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet high. 
sleader, but well-proportioned and well-formed. 
tures were strong, and of manly beauty. 

In all his domestic and social relations, he was zealous, 
hind, generous, liberal, and affectionate. He knew of no 
use for money, but as it was subservient to charity, hospi- 
At the time of his death, he was a 


His person was 
His fea- 


tality, and the sciences 
member of the principal literary and scientific societies in 
the United States 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
- —s 2. 
THE HAIR, 
luis “ grand feature of the human countenance,” 
is denominated on the labels which are affixed to the bottles 





as it 


of genuine Macasser oil, has not occupied, according to 
Monsieur Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, that rank to 
which it is entitled in zoological treatises. He considers 
the system with which the hair is con: -cted, as analogous 


To 


substantiate his doctrine, he adduces the fact, that in many 


to that of the senses, and even as forming a part of it 


annals the hairs are a very delicate organ of perception 
Phe slightest impression—even that produced by a hair from 
the human head—is sufficient to inake a cat, for example, 
contract her skin and cause it to tremble, as she always 
does to re it of slight bodies resting on the back, and of 
the presence of which she seems to be apprised through the 
medium of this peculiar sense of touch. 

These speculations, however, upon the hair cannot be 
particularly amusing, to one portion of our readers at least 
fo them, hair is only interesting when lopped from one 
head and transferred to another. Perhaps some of them 
would like to know the process by which this important 
irticle of the toilet is prepared for use, and with an apo- 
logy to triseurs and curl-twisters for interfering in a matter 
which belougs to their province, we will detail the particu- 
lars. Uf itis a little too red to be classed with the aubura 
locks, or too gray for common wear, it is first washed clean 
und then thoroughly moistened with a sulution of silver in 
wqua-fortis. Ondrying it to the sun, it becomes a rich 
rown or black 


unseemly as they may appear, may be doomed to de- 


Hlence it appears that the white locks of 





orate the brow of sweet “sixteen.” If the hair does not 
curl naturally, and persists, in spite of all ordinary appli- 
cations, in retamimga puritanical straightness, it receives 


the tollowing harsh treatment: first, it is boiled most fu- 


riously in an iron pot, about as long as one would stew a 
lobster 
parcels of equal length, rol! it up on little earthen cvlinders 


Then they take tt trom the cauldron, dispose it in 


ll whieh are hollowed out. Again it is condemned to the hot 
| water for two hours ; after which, they dry it carefully, and 
'| spread it out on sheets of brown paper, which are com- 
|| mitted to the pastry-cook. It is then enclosed in pie-crust 
and deposited in the oven. When the paste is three-quar- 
ters done, the hair is ready to be woven into bands and fil- 
lets of curls; but as to the final destination of the pie- 
Philad. Gaz. 


crust, we cannot positively speak. 





POETRY, MUSIC, AND PAINTING. 
Poetry breathes a charm over the cold realities of life, 
and imparts a brilliant colouring to every object that sur- 
rounds us, and an interest to the most trivial incidents that 


occur. Seen through her glowing medium, earth is para- 
dise, and love is heaven. 


lifts the soul to its original sphere; with a powerful hand 


Music etherealizes humanity, and 


she strikes the sensitive chords of memory, awakening 
alike the thrilling recollection of former enjoyments, or 
the mournful remembrance of past sorrow. But Painting 
possesses the power of an enchaniress; beneath her magic 
pencil spring those forms which are endeared to us by love, 
or rendered sacred by esteem and reverence. Over these 
cherished shadows death hath no power! we wear them in 
our bosoms, we place them in our closets, and enjoy with 
them a sweet and holy communion in our hours of retire- 
ment. As relics of those who sleep in the dust, they seem 
to confer with us in the language of other years; and while 
we remember some uselul precept of triendly movition 
which once passed their lips, we regard them as benignant 
spirits still hovering in our paths, to remind us of our duty, 


and that we are also perishable. Mrs. Ware 





TURKISIL WOMEN, 


The Turkish women—says Mr. Embury—are beautiful, 
though their beauty is of a diflerent character trom that of 
European females. Their eyes are biue and bland, their 
hair luxuriant, their faces tresh and rosy, and their persons 
possess great symmetry of proportion. | accompanied a 
German merchant, at Rafia, in the Crimea, to the mart of 
slaves, where an Armenian had exposed for sale two Cir- 
cassian girls of the most exquisite loveliness. We feigned 
an intention of purchasing them, in order to gratify our 
curiosity aud ascertain the mode of conducting such inhu- 
man sales. The maidens were introduced to us one after 
another. Their deportment was graceful and modest to 
diffidence. The first girl presented was in her sixteenth 
year. She was elegantly dressed, and her tace was cover- 
ed with a veil, through which her blue eyes, as well as 
neck and shoulders—which rivalled the Parian marble in 
whiteness—shone like stars piercing a black cloud. She 
advanced towards the German, bowed down, and kissed 
his hand; then, at the command of her master, she walked 
backward and forward in the tent to show her fine figure, 
and the easiness of her carriage ; she then raised her robe, 
so as to show the beautiful delicacy of a foot that would 
have charmed a Praxiteles. When she took off her veil, 
loveliness of her 





our eyes were dazzled with the surpassing 
face, in which the lily and the rose were blended on the 
cheeks of blooming youthfulness. Her tresses, as black 
as ebony, fell carelessly over her bust; and when she 
smiled—tor smile she did, and appeared much pleased with 
the exhibition—she discovered teeth of a dazzling white- 
ness and enamel. She rubbed her cheeks with a wet nap- 
kin, to prove that she had not used artto improve or heigh- 
ten the bloom of her complexion. We were permitted to 
feel her pulse, that we might be convinced of the good 
state of her health and constitution. She then retired with 
all the agility of one of Diana’s nymphs coming out of the 
fountain. Her attractive charms won the heart of my Ger- 
man friend, who purchased this lovely girl fer four thou 


sand piasters 





TO KINDLE A COAL FIRE. 


Let the stove or grote be empty, or nearly so; put ina 
few blocks of dry wood, or a handful or two of charcoal 
in the bottom, set fire to these, and cover them over with 
lumps of coal about the size of a walnut; shut the stove 
door, or put up the blower, and in five minutes the whole 
will be ignited, when the stove or grate is to be filled up 
with coal. If the grate is of a proper size, and the draught 


properly regulated, a supply of coal every twelve hours 


will keep the fire from going out from one year's end to | 


the other. No person need, unless he chooses, let his fire 


go out more than once in a year, We will take this oppor 


| tunity of correcting an error which seems to be generally 
entertained, that coal requires a very powerful draught 
to keep itin a state of ignition. After it is once ignited 
nearly the reverse is the fact. It requires a quick draught 
at first, until the fire is lighted, that is, if you are in baste 
to have the room warm, but not otherwise, and then the 
draught necessary to ignite a wood fire is amply sufficient 
for one made of anthracite coal There ought to be some 
mode of quickening the draught in every convenience for 
using stove coal, for the facility of speedily kindling and 
increasing the fire; but when the fire is once ignited, no 
more draught ought to be applied to it than will keep the 
coal in lively combustion. There are but few chimneys 
which have not more draught than is necessary 
other matter ought to be observed; the bottom of the grate 
should not be more than four or five inches from the floor 


One 


WOMAN, 


Governor Metcalfe, of Kentucky, in his late message t 
the state legislature, recommends that public provision 
should be made in that state for the education of females 
“ In every age, and in every cline—he remarks—man, in 
the exercise of his dominion over his companion, has made 
it extremely difficult for her to rise with himself in the scale 
of intelligence. Among the barbarous and uncivilized, how 
cheerless is her condition! How degraded by the decre« 
of the Mussulman ' 
hopeless are her prospects, except it be under the auspices 


' It may, to 


In every quarter of the world, bow 


and in the bosom of a Christian community 
his honour, be said of the Christian, that he has done much 
for the improvement and meloration of her condition 
he hi 
than to her happiness 
m the 
an active agent in the perils of war 
But this detracts nothing from the im 


and in doing so, s contributed little less to his own 


It is true that she acts her part 


shade of comestic retirement. She is not eften 


Her voice is not heard 


in our senates, 


portance of her station. Her place in life is one of high 
if not awful responsibility We are indebted to her foi 
our first, and frequently for our best impressions. In sus 


ceptible childhood, while we are looking up to her as th« 


most pure and the most perfect, as she is sure to be the 


most beloved of created beings, she imparts to us our first 


lessons of morality and religion The wild and irregular 


passions of fantastic infancy are subjected to her soft and 
endearing control. In riper years she exercises no small 
degree of influence over us; and in the dreary winter of 
our days, she sustains us by her fortitude, whilst from her 


kindness and fidelity we draw the last aad greatest of all 


our earthly consolations, Surely her mind should be cul 
tivated and adorned by the instruction and the grace of u 
systematic education Will not the legislature of Kentucky 
confer upon their state the honour of having taken the Sirs 
step tor the promotion of this desirable object! Ihe act, 1 
am persuaded, will be hailed with delight by the present 
and succeeding generations 


AN OLD BOY, 


An old bachelor, upwards of eighty years of age, recent 
He al 


ly died in Paris, worth three millions of francs 
scarcely 


ments that were thread-bare, 





Ways appeared in g 
allowed himself the food necessary to keep himself alive 
and frequently went to a small cafe, to save the expense of 
fire. Perhaps the next accounts from Paris will bring uw 


this story im the shape of a drama 


ELSIE WHIPPLE. 
This wretched woman was married, a few evenings since 
to Mr. Nathan Freeman 


They were schoolmates in their younger days. 


at New-Brunswick, New-Jersey 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Our readers will be gratified to learn that the following 
popular works are in press, aud will be speedily republished 
in this city : 

* The Disowned;” by the author of Pelham; 

* Trials of Life;”’ by the author of De Lisle; 
“ Tales of St. Bernard; by the author of Salathiel 
“ The Protestant;” by the author of the White Hoods 

The Man of Two Lives ;” 
‘ Life in India; 

“ Nollekins and his Times,’ 

Literary Remains of the late Henry Neek 


and the 
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TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
From the bright stars, or from the viewless air, 
Or from some world, unreached by human thought, 
Spirit, sweet spirit ! if thy home be there, 


And if thy vision with the past be fraught, 
Answer me, answer me! 


Have we not communed here, of life and death! 
Have we not said that love, such love as ours, 
Was not to perish, as a rose’s breath, 
To melt away, like song from festal bowers? 
Answer, oh! answer me! 
Thine eye’s last light was mine—the soul that shone 
Intensely, mournfully, through gathering haze; 
Didst thou bear with thee, to the shore unknown, 
Nought of what lived in that long, earnest gaze? 
Hear, hear, and answer me ! 


Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting strife, 
Like afaint breeze :—oh! from that music flown 
Send back one sound, if love’s be quenciiless life! 
But once, oh! answer me! 


Iu the still noontide, in the sunset’s hush, 


Inthe dead hour of night, when thought grows deep; 


When the heart’s phantoms from the darkness rush, 
Fearfully beautiful, to strive with sleep ; 
Spirit! then answer me! 


By the remembrance of our blended prayer ; 


By all our tears, whose mingling made them sweet ; 


By our last hope, the victor o'er despair; 
Speak !—if our souls in deathless yearnings meet 
Answer me, answer me! 
The grave is silent—and the far-off sky, 
And the deep midnight :—silent all, and lone ! 
Oh! if thy buried love make no reply, 


What voice has earth? Hear, pity, speak! mine own! 


$< —ae 


TALES OF OUR VILLAGE. 


FANNY’S FAIRINGS. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


I to receive his commands. Giving these orders, the governor | 
l|\repaired to the fete. He was received with great polite-| 
|| ness, and greeted with every demonstration of respect. 
|The halls were decked with oriental magnificence. Bar.) 
'baric pear! and gold were literally showered upon the) 
| splendid draperies of the ample halls, and the dresses of} 


the ladies glittered with jewelry. Rich music, formed by | eR B co ovina ac 
a concert of horns—on which each performer is taught to ane Se cestegets Site, OD Bis cient Roether 


| sound only a single note, so that there must be a3 many || a “8 ba sae Fenag, and be never clase his 
| performers as there are notes in the gamut, in order to] eae cae chy cm ag mi leasure ee Cajoy 
||play asingle tune, and an immense number to compose a ce livel me ‘ we - in pent oe na wore 
| band—was pouring forth its inspiring harmony. Plumes matey Arseny pads beta , aaa nathan 
were nodding, bright eyes were glancing, generous wines ; y mee cag tagline ate 
‘ od 7 > : . | 80 that his sleeplessness, as well as the frequent soliloquies 
were sparkling, every thing was in accordance with festi- | ,¢ triumphant “ho! ho!”—hi wal head h 
‘ vity and joy. Still the governor observed, that, of all the | 4:4) eae d the dee tmp ener os, a 
| guests, whether ladies or the noblemen, not one was pre- || mopar A his delicht Jae ¢ pe ¥ = “er me 
sent who was not connected by blood or marriage with the) . 46 nothin note Awe Hi a a bast a 
| lord of the castle. He gave himself up to the fascinations| 6) s54 ha vd os bin if ~s cpr “4 - ws 
, of the scene, however ; enjoyed the splendid arrangements ; Sor in his pena A pace 2 rgd pti fi aah t 
| suffered himself to be led from the grand saloon to the li-) poony a pretty dark Jove pnd aod = ont 
brary; from the library to the picture hall; from the pic- |) —, ee ee reenter 
‘ gad a ; || and, till she arrived that winter on a visit to her aunt, had 
tures to the cabinet of genius, through the variety of apart- | aover ten t of th d of Bow bell: but why Willi 
ments which had been prepared for the gratification of a | ea ope “pera: ans a bantam Sponge 
a young fellow of one-and-twenty, to whom fairs were so 


veined and lususious teste, until, at length, be chesrved, | familiar, why he should lose his sleep on the occasion, is less 


that of those who had attended him there were only six | : . . 
who remained, all the nearest blood-relations to the count. ] cary to Ganevee—pustags Gem qgapatty. Thevagh Tom's 


| impatience, the party were early astir ; indeed, he had roused 
His ease of manner continued, and he moved forward with the whole house long before daybreak ; and betimes in the 

| them toward the cabinet of minerals, when, as he was pass- forenoon they set forth on their progress; Tom, in a state 
ing through a smaller apartment, the doors were suddenly | of spirits that caused him to say “Ho! ho!” every mi 

shut and fastened, and himself seized and bound at once, } nute, and much endangered the new hat that he was toss- 
|without the slightest notice of the intention, His doubt | ing in the air; William and Fanny, with a more concen 

then became a very unsatisfactory certainty. The count! trated and a far quieter joy. One should not see a finer 
|| now proclaimed his hatred, reminded him of their ancient | young couple : he, decked in his Sunday attire, tall, sturdy 

| quarrel, and proceeded, with the assistance of his ki and muscular, with a fine open countenance, and an air 0: 








A Happy boy was Thomas Stokes, of Upton Lea, last May 





| 








Answer me, answer me! fli vere flacellati : i 
to inflict a severe flagellation, | rustic gallantry that became him well; she, pretty and mo- 


After gratifying their malignity with this infliction, the! dest, with a look of gentility about her plain dark gown 
count and his kinsmen directed their guest to return to the | and cottage bonnet, and the little straw basket that she 
dancing-room, and display his disgrace to the company by |, carried in her hand, which, even more than her ignorancc 
A SKETCH OF RUSSIAN MANNERS. dancing till supper time. The governor, who had not from |) of tree, and bird, and leaf, and flower, proclaimed her tow. 

_ | the first betrayed the slightest expression of suffering, walk- | breeding ; although that ignorance was such, that Tom de 

As amusing anecdote, illustrative of Russian manners, is | og witha firm step, and a manner not the least confused, to clared that on her first arrival at Upton Lea, she did not 
told by a gentleman who has recently travelled in the north tye pall-room, and, accosting one of the ladies, desired the |, know an oak from an elm, or a sparrow from a blackbird 
of Europe. An officer in the prime of manhood, of high’ }onour of her hand forthe dance. The lady only laughed | Tom himself had yet to learn poor Fanny's excuses, how 
rank in the Russian army, was appointed by the emperor | jy pis face. He tried another—and another—with the same |; much oaks and elms resemble each other in the London 
Alexander to the command of a remote province of the success. The shrill voice of female derision, and the || air, and how very closely in colour, though not in size, « 
empire. On his arrival at the chief town of his government, | sneers, and jests, and ridicule of the gentlemen, were heard i city sparrow approaches to a blackbird. 
he was visited by the nobility and great officers of the dis- | throughout the apartment, ‘“ coward and cowskin,” and a'| Their way led through pleasant footpaths; every bank 
trict, and among the rest by a certain count, whom he re- | yariety of other juxtapositions, were bandied about with | covered with cowslips pa blue-bells, and overhung with 
cognised as one of his old class-mates at a military school, great alacrity. Still the composure of the high-bred governor | the budding hawthorn and the tasselled hazel; now b« 
where they had parted in hostility, on account of an insult was imperturbable. He had now asked the hand of every ltween orchards, whose trees, one flush of blossom, ros« 
received by the count, which he had not courage to resent. Jady in the room but one, whom he had purposely omitted | from amidst beds of daffodils, with their dark waving spear 
Of all the visiters, this count was the most overpowering in til the last, for she was the loveliest of them all, and had alike leaves and golden flowers; now along fields newly 
his civilities. Meeting the governor as one whom he had | sweet and compassionate expression of countenance, and | sown with barley, where the doves and wood-pigeons, pret 
never seen before, he endeavoured to give the impression did not join in the general laugh, and looked as if she could i ty innocent thieves ! were casting a glancing shadow on the 
that they had always been strangers to cach other. To his | not have the heart to wound the feelings of a slave. To this | cround as they flew from furrow to furrow, picking up the 
new raler he spoke as it he had no remembrance of his per-) Jady he now advanced, and begged that she would honour freshly planted grain; and now between close lanes peopled 
son or name, and played his part so well, that the former) him so much as to be his partner in the merry ring. She | with nightingales; until at last they emerged into the gay 
was almost convinced that the youthful quarrel -had escaped | consented, and he had just led her to commence the waltz, | taéok onl. me their little party fell into the Good of peo 
his recollection. Knowing, however, the duration of Rus- | when, as his features were beginning, for the first time, to ple pouring on to the fair, much after the manner in which 
— SeuentEnent, the governor prudently resolved to be jassume an appearance of anxiety, the clock struck nine.| a tributary brooklet is lost in the waters of some mighty 
upon his guard. Still every thing continued to proceed) He Jistened a moment—he heard nothing—his features | stream. 
smoothly, and the smiles and civilities of the count conti- | grew darker—he listened again, and the heavy tramp ofa, A mingled stream in good sooth it was, a most motley 
ancl qo Ue Sevtebed — bis old enomy, and nothing o¢- | dragoons footsteps greeted his ear. Presently, in marched | precession! Country folks in all varieties, from the pink- 
cused . —— ouspicion or to cloud their mutual courte- | the fierce and whiskered subaltern; taking his way straight ribboned maiden, the belle of her parish, tripping along sc 
peitna eae area eee ee ea ann mae Samaen, Sencha antly, te ets aot Gans igs aon, te 
difficult tract of country, protected by mountainous defiles, | th shi - a mae 2 nae ye arerag eto — jwamhed beste ar es sree lagging pace, rt angen . 
yet but a few miles distant from the head quarters of shel en “ ata ee yer yeeer melee oe pone Ay — o bay renga oe SN, ee le oe 
governor. To this castle his excellency was invited to a =: peace Aree emi heer on pte a ep See, -_ - 0 — cide, who strutted along 
canbe Ried. thie Gene tne alien etn aii ued ; is penne loud and free—* Let no one leave the cas- | ogling the lass in the pink ribbonds, to the “ grave and re 
dour and magnificence of the Russian noblesse. He a gic mas “or Let twenty dragoons advance with | verend signor, the patriarch of the peasantry, with his 
cepted the invitation; but, after he had done so, was visited| he I sian ee : —_ —a wes lady || straight hey war! —s Sengeens a 
cide Malian an area . , a who had consented to dance with him, he committed her to!) who hobbled stoopingly on, charged with two great grand 
ota ! whe the sincerity of his host, notwith- |’ the charge of an officer, to be led to her carriage, and sent | children—a sprightly girl of six Inggmg him forward, a 
Xanling the colt elivin to which prod of wens home wih te ett eet. For terest ote comms boy other zeigt, Chrno 
i Pn A sa Rimaiiai decaeiniaeinan _— ey were =e sad ee The —— and his | there of all conditions, from “mamma's darlings,” in the 
of dragoons, twenty of whom pear ae oealiiiel with oan sera a gH me ne wa nn and flogged coronet carriage—the little lords and ladies, to whom a fair 
rup-leathers or leather thongs, to follow him privately and! disci line all aot aeenas me “oe oe pd oe yet, are * ne ees wpa hen arene 
when the clock should strike nine, to close around the cas- rane tll - ver ti ; for th 2 ee competed ti gipy aoe aye aedercny = — 
tle, while the subaltern officer in command proceeded to|| who had al at 7 heen h ; as Seas ApS omeecem, Reel. ont mrt ne inn! usens ee Ge 
report himself to him, wherever he might be. To this see i. a the a me “ “si : es a preg ~eee| tps pugiat escatteme rena Covenants 
officer the orders were strict. No matter when how, or || the aie aa ‘“ ; a oases Ae ye : a ows = — snesscinaeptestiel at = — - 
about what, the governor might be engaged when the clock ner a aan : ae nag P . Page ating the | four inside Lg stig es sogge laden with men instead of 
cieainian, Giotiiian comaths ma “he ea pets comp Vv _ 1e hoped they were satisfied with their en- corn; droves of pigs; flocks of sheep; herds of cattle ; 

? Y | tertainment strings of horses; with their several drovers, and drivers 


| 





THE TRAVELLER. 
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of all kinds and countries—English, Irish, Welch, and | ber companion ample employment in placing her op a bank, || fitted up with novels, romances, and poetry, I could per- 
Scotch—all bound to the fair. Here an Italian boy with ||soothing her fears, and railing at the misconduct of the || ceive at one end; and the other walls covered thick and 
his tray of images ; there a Savoyard with her hurdy-gurdy ; | horse-people. As the cavalcade disappeared, the fair dam-|| thicker with a most valuable and beautiful collection ot 
and lastly, struggling through the midst of the throng, that | sel recovered her spirits, and began to inquire for her bas-| water-colour drawings, chiefly by Turner, and Thompson 
peinful minister of pl e, an itinerant showman, with | ket, which she had dropped in her terror, and for Tom, who yor Duddingstone—the designs, in short, for the magnificent 
his box of puppets and his tawdry wife, pushing, and toil- was also missing. They were not far to seek. Perched | work entitled, ‘‘ Provincial Antiquities of Scotland.” There 
ing, and straining every nerve for fear of being too late. in the opposite hedge, sat Master Tom, in the very act of | is one very grand oil-painting over the chimney-piece, Fast. 
No end to the people! no end to the din! The turnpike- | satisfying his curiosity by examining her basket, smiling | castle, by Thompson, alias, the Wolf's Crag of the Bride 
man opened his gate and shut his ears in despairing resig- and he! ho!-ing with all his might. Parcel after parcel | of Lammermoor, one of the most majestic and melancholy 
did he extract and unfold: first a roll of white satin rib- | Sea-pieces I ever saw; and some large black-and-white 
||bon—* ho! ho!"”—then a pair of white cambric gloves—||drawings of the vision of Don Roderick, by Sir James 
“ho! ho!” again; then a rich-looking, dark-coloured, | Steuart, of Allanbank—whose illustrations of Marmion and 
small plum-cake, nicely frosted with white sugar—* ho! | Mazeppa you have seen or heard of—are at one end of the 
ho! Miss Fanny !”—last of all a plain gold ring, wrapped | parlour The room is crammed with queer cabinets and 
in three papers, silver, white, and brown—* ho, ho!” once , boxes, and in a niche there is a bust of old Henry Macken 

more shouted the boy, twirling the wedding-ring on his own i zie, by Joseph, of Edinburgh. Returning towards the ar 

dearly love to teach grown people, and all country boys finger, the fourth of the left hand—*“so these are Fanny's || moury, you have, on one side of a most religious-looking 
as tennant be ietecnieadl been rather thrown away an that fairings! Ho! ho!—ho! ho! || corridor, a small green-house, with a fountain playing be- 
fair damsel. William and she had walked arm-in-arm; | we || fore eae ager — in 7 of yom, graced the 
; . os : . ae S 7 cross 0 inburgh, and used to flow with claret at th 
= pe Ue ea poy “sept pee a lH} ae THE REPOSITORY ? |coronation of the Stuarts—a pretty design, and a standing 
was, evidently. de trop in the party. However, he bore 








nation. Never was known so full a May-fair. 


And amongst the thousands assembled in the market- 
place at B , it would have been difficult to find a hap- | 
pier group than our young cousins. Tom, to be sure, had 
been conscious of a little neglect on the part of his compa- 
nions. The lectures on ornithology, with which, chemin | 
faisant, he had thought fit to favour Fanny—children do | 











nt of the barbarity of modern innovation, From 
the affront like a philosopher, and soon forgot his griev- ABBOTSFORD, the small armoury you pass, as | said before, into the draw 
ances in the solid luxuries of tarts and gingerbread ; in the | THE RESIDENCE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. ing-room, a large, lofty, and splendid salon, with antique 
pleasant business of purchasing and receiving petty pre- | “ Steppixe westward,” as Wordsworth says, “ from the | aaa hacen et cukanaaae gee 200 
sents; in the chatter, the bustle, and the merriment of the ‘hall, you find yourself in a narrow, low, arched room, which ||. ith — - - oe ae 
fair. Amidst all his delight, however, he could not but feel||runs quite across the house. having a bl ed dow rest, glorious John Dryden, by Sir Peter Lely, with his 
a little curiosity, when William, having lured him toa stall, |\aeain at either extremity acd Alec all ovee aith eonalleg (ery att foating about in a most picturesque style, eye 
sats do , epi bee itins : ’| again at either extremity, and filled all over with smaller | py of wildness, representing the old bard, 1 take it, in one 
and fixed him there in the interesting occupation of select- |pieces of armour and weapons, such as swords, fire-locks, of those “ iaaiiiiiioa moods,” in which we h ve it ecord 
ing a cricket-ball, persuaded Fanny to go under his escort || spears, arrows, darts, daggers, kc. Here are the pieces! he a ws ~ared zane mesneediy= ia es aa 4 thle Alen 
to make some private purchases at the neighbouring shops. | esteemed most precious by reason of their histories respec- rts. ae : vem this = aera ae 0 ine all - z 
Tom's attention to his own important bargain was sadly ‘tively. 1 saw, among the rest, Rob Roy’s gun, with his! . arement ‘ Pele mchig ee q at —_ i re 
distracted by watching his companions as they proceeded | jnitials, R. M. C., Robert Macgregor Campbell, engraven , ate bl we f - a Pm ae dy “ng 
from the linen-draper’s to the jeweller’s, and from the jew: | upon it; the blunderbuss of Hofer, a present to Sir Walter pore eave a % i lg rane Pree dampens sdb 
eller’s to the pastry-cook’s; looking, the whilst, the one | from his friend Sir Humphrey Davy. schaghaer ie see projection in the centre, opposite the fire-place, terminatin 
: phrey avy; a most magniticent) i, 4 grand bow window, fitted up with books also, and in 
proud and happy, the other shy and ashamed. Tom could || sword, as magnificently mounted, the gift of Charles the ° r ' 
not tell what to make of it, and chose, in his perplexity, the i First to the great Montrose, and having the arms of Prince 
very worst ball that was offered to him; but as he had seen Heury worked on the hilt; the hunting bottle of bonnie 
their several parcels snugly deposited in the straw basket, King Jamie; Bonaparte’s pistols—found in his carriage at 
he summoned courage to ask, point blank, what it contain- || Waterloo, I believe—cum mullis aliis. I should have men- Necti } fift vat 
ed; at which question Fanny blushed, and William laugh- | tioned that stag-horns and bulls’ horns—the petrified relics rn on ns gy = ; = cous oe ang “ory = oa - , 
ed; and on a repetition of the inquiry, answered, with an ofthe old mountain monster, | mean—and so forth, are eceryelieaptte Peak 6 yong wverghoneg oa 
. . per oo * , 4 British history and antiquities filling the whole of the firs! 
arch smile, “* Fanny's fairings.”. Now, as Fanny had be- | suspended ia great abundance aboye all the doorways of 41). Enelish poetr ad -d son and miscollanies 
fore purchased toys, and cakes, and such like trifles, for the | these armories; and that, in one corner—a dark one, as it oe ig ae se ~ haere ee a yp aia 
whole family, this reply, and the air with which it was de- ought to be—there is a complete assortment of the old Scot- 4.6 othe : TI Se the i — he Gre are wired 
livered, served rather to stimylate than to repress the vague | ¢jsh instruments of torture, not forgetting the verv thumbi- eyoaned ee ee ning da : sco wrth picnst 
“a ’ “tag Site ’ ss ery MluM9-) and locked, as containing articles very precious and very 
i ibaa that were floating in the boy’s brain. A crowd, ,Kens under which Cardinal Carstairs did not flinch, and ortable. One consists entirely of books and manuscripts 
however, rsiieone place for impertinent curiosity. Loneliness |the more terrific iron crown of Wiseheart the martyr, being a to the eiaeieniiiaams of 1715 and 1746; and ne 
and ennui are necessary to the growth of that weed. Ifa sort of barred head-piece, screwed on the victim at the Ria ceahiiil, din dainiete ait thn ae iatuniaadl treatises 
there had been a fair in Bluebeard’s castle, his wives would | stake, to prevent him from crying aloud in his agony. de re manion: teth of these being, I am told, and can well 
have kept their heads on their shoulders; the blue cham- || Beyond the smaller, or rather, 1 should say, the narrower ang their wa . i “ f th : 
ber and the diamond key would have tempted in vain. So | j : “ pe, Cama Re ee eoey 
: ity . P © ||armory, lies the dining-parlour proper; however, and My cicerone pointed out, in one corner, a magnificent set 
fom betook himself to the enjoyment of the scene before | though there is nothing Udolphoish here, yet | can well be-, of Mountfaucon. ten volumes folio, bound in scarlet, and 
— applying himself the more earnestly to the business | jieve that, when lighted up and the curtains drawn at night, stamped with the royal arme, the gift of his present majesty 
pleasure, as they were to return to Upton Lea at four ‘the place may give no bad notion of the private snuggery There are few living authors of whose works presentation 
o'clock. jof some lofty lord abbot of the time of the Canterbury Tales. | copies are not to be found here. My friend showed me in 
Four o'clock arrived, and found our hero, Thomas The room is a very handsome one, with alow and a very scriptions of that sort in, I believe, every European dialect 
Stokes, still untired of stuffing and staring. He had eaten richly carved roof of dark oak again; 2 huge projecting extant. The books are all in prime condition, and bindings 
more cakes, oranges, and gingerbread, than the gentlest bow window, and the dais elevated more majorum ; the or- that would satisfy Mr. Dibdin, The only picture is Six 
reader would deem credible ; and he had seen well nigh all | paments of the roof, niches for lamps, &c. In short, all the, Walter's eldest son, in hussar uniform, and holding bi 
the sights of the fair; the tall man, and the short woman, |minor details are, I believe, fac similes after Melrose. | horse, by Allan, of Edinburgh, a noble portrait, over the 
and the calf with two heads; had attended the in-door | The walls are hung in crimson, but almost entirely covered \fire-place; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from 
horsemanship, and the out-door play; the dancing dogs | with pictures, of which the most remarkable are—the par- | the Avon monument, in a small niche in the centre of the 
and two raree shows ; and lastly, had visited and admired || liamentary general, Lord Essex, a full length on horseback; east side. Ona rich stand of porphyry, in one corner, re 
the wonders of the menagerie, scraped acquaintance with |the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely; a capital Hogarth, by | poses a tall silver urn, filled with bones from the Pireus, 
‘whole legion of parrots and monkeys, poked up a boa- himself; Prior and Gay, both by Jervas; and the head of and bearing the inscription, “ Given by George Gordon 
constrictor, patted a lioness, and had the honour of present- Mary Queen of Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Can- || Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet.”” It contained 
iag his blunderbuss to the elephant, although he was not |rood the day after the decapitation at Fotheringay, and | the letter which accompanied the gift till lately: it has dis 
wuch inclined to boast of this exploit, having been so fright- | sent some years ago as a present to Sir Walter, from a Prus- | appeared ; no one guesses who took it, but whoever he was 
ened at his own temerity as to run away out of the booth sian nobleman, in whose family it had been for more than as my guide observed, he must have been a thief for thicy 
before the sagacious but deliberate quadruped had found two centuries. It is a most deathlike performance, and the ing’s sake truly, as he durst no more exhibit his autograp!) 
ume to fire. ; countenance answers well enough to the coins of the unfor-' than tip himself a bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist 
Not a whit tired was Tom, He could have wished the |tunate beauty, though not at all to any of the portraits I indeed! Although I saw abundance of comfortable-looking 
fair to last aweek. Nevertheless, he obeyed his brother's have happened to see. I believe there is no doubt as to the | desks and arm-chairs, yet this room seemed rather too large 
summons ; and the little party set out on their return, the |authenticity of this most curious picture. Among various|/and fine for work, and I found accordingly, after passing 
two elder ones again linked arm-in-arm, and apparently family pictures, I noticed particularly Sir Walter's great- || a double pair of doors, that there was a sanctum within and 
forgetting that the world contained any human being ex- grandfather, the old cavalier mentioned in one of the epis- || beyond this library. And here, you may believe, was no! 
cept their own two selves. Poor Tom trudged after, be- ties in Marmion, who let his beard grow after the execution | to me the least interesting, though by no means the mos: 
sinving to feel, in the absence of other excitement, a severe , of Charles the First, and who here appears, accordingly, || splendid, part of the suite. 
relapse of his undefined curiosity respecting Fanny's fair- with a most venerable appendage of silver whiteness, reacli- | The lion's own den proper, then, is a room of about five 
ings. On tripped William and Fanny, and after trudged | ing even unto his girdle. || and twenty feet square by twenty feet high, containing 0: 
fom, until a string of unruly horses passing rapidly by, | A narrow passage leads to a charming breakfast-room, || what is properly called furniture, nothing but a smal} writ 
threw the whole group into confusion; no one was hurt, | which looks to the Tweed on one side, and towards Yarrow || ing table in the centre, a plain arm-chair covered wit! 
hut the pretty Londoner was so much alarmed as to afford /and Ettrick, famed in song, on the other: a cheerful room, |! black leather—a very comfortable one though, for [ triee 


fact constituting a sort of chapel to the church. The root 
is of carved oak again—a very rich pattern—I believ: 
chiefly a la Roslin; and the book-cases, which are also ot 
richly carved oak, reach high up the walls all round. The 
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anant a var chair y teshiion, plain symptoms that + this is Fitzroy was introduced to him. His lordship was a ede, | pe will,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. ; 
no place for company. On either side of the fire-place rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard-featured man, who cenget Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young lady vt 
there are shelves filled with duodecimos and books of re- beauty and idleness the same thing—and a parchment skin | with a hare-lip and six thousand a year. To Miss Helex m 
ference, chiefly, of course, folios; but, except these, there the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. Convolvulus then our hero paid his addresses. | 
are no books, save the contents of a light gallery which =“ Send him to the bar!” said he, “no, no, that will never) Heavens! what an uproar her relations made about th: Li 
runs round three sides of the room, and is reached by a do !—Send him into the army; he is much too handsome matter. a noe ; 
hanging stair of carved oak in one corner. You have been to become a lawyer.”’ ; “ Easy to see his intentions,” said one: “ a handsomc di 
both at the Elisee Bourbon and Malmaison, and remember “ And that’s true enough, my lord !”" said the mother. 1 fortune- hunter, who wants to make the best of his person ' Fe 
the library at one or other of those places, | forget which; So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy inthe) ‘ Handsome is that handsome does,” says another ; * he Be 
this gallery is much in the same style. There are only two regiment of dragoons. ae oe was turned out of the army, and murdered his colone|.” ay 
portraits, an original of the beautiful and melancholy head Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand + Never marry a beauty,” said a third; “ he can adm, 
of Claverhouse, and a small full length of Rob Roy. Va- Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except when he was none but himself.” 
rious little antique cabinets stand round about, each having hoisted; he was, therefore, a very indifferent horseman; “ Will have so many admirers,”’ said a fourth : 
a bust on it; Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on the) they sent him to the riding-school, and every body teughed | “ Make you perpetually jealous,” said a fitth. om 
mantel-piece ; and in one corner I sawa collection of really at him. “ Spend your fortune,” said a sixth. dir 
useful weapons, those of the forestcraft, to wit—axes and “ He is a dunce!” said Cornet Horsephiz, who was very | “ And break your heart,” said a seventh. ie 
bills, and so forth, of every calibre. There is only one win- ugly. Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. Si Its 
dow, pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is ra- “A horrid puppy!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem, whe | saw a great deal of justice in what was said; and was su We 
ther sombre; the light tracery work of the gallery over- was still uglier. | ficiently contented with liberty and six thousand a-year ete 
head harmonizes with the books well. It is a very comfort- “If he does not ride better, he will disgrace the regi-| not to be highly impatient for a husband; but our heron ioin 
able-looking room, and very unlike any other I ever was ment!” said C aptain Rivalhate, who was very good- looking. had no aversion toa lover, especially to so handsome « tiful 
in. I should not forget some highland claymores, cluster- ‘If he does not ride better, we will cut him !”’ said Colo- | Joyver as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither Pie 
ed round a target over the Canterbury people, nora writing- nel Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet. “Tsay, Mr. | accepted nor discarded him; but kept him on hope, aud pes 
box of carved wood, lined with crimson velvet, and furnish- Bumpemwell’’—to the riding-master—“ make that young- | suffered him to get into debt with his tailor and his coach as it 
ed with silver-plate of right venerable aspect, which looked | ster ride less like a miller's sack.” | maker, on the strength of becoming Mr. Fitzroy Con Pea 
as if it might have been the implement of old Chaucer him- |“ Pooh, sir, he will never ride better. || volvulus. rig 
self, but which, from the arms onthe lid, must have be-| “ And why will he not?” || Time went on, and excuses and delays were easily found sern 
longed to some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Mag- _“‘ Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too handsome for | however, our hero was sanguine, and so were his parents — 
nificent, at the furthest. a cavalry officer !”’ | A breakfast at Chiswick and a putrid fever carried off th: shied 
The view of the Tweed from all the principal apartments “ True!’ said Cornet Horsephiz. latter, within one week of each other; but not till they had sider 
is beautiful. You look out from among bowers, over a “ Very true!” said Lieutenant St. Squintem. jblessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced that they ha of tl 
lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest of all streams, fringed ““ We must cut him!” said the colonel. left him so well provided for. man, 
with the wildest of birch woods, and backed with the green And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the crabbed lon 
hills of Ettrick forest. The rest you must imagine. Alto- Our hero was a youth of susceptibility—he quitted the | oid uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus :—the former, though ne k 
gether, the place destined to receive so many pilgrimages, —— regiment, and ¢ hallenged the colonel. The colonel) 4 yaronet and a satirist, was a banker and a man of busi and | 
contains within itself beauties not unworthy of its associa- Ws killed! a ness—he looked very distastefully at the Hyperian curls rood 
tions. Few poets ever inhabited such a place; none, ere “ What a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy ! | and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. to th 
now, ever created one. It is the realization of dreams: | Said the colone!’s relations || “If Imake you my heir,” said he, “I expect vou will chere 
some Frenchman called it, it is said, “a romance in stone “Vv ery true |” said the world. ; : || continue the bok? . f In or 
and lime.” The parents were in despair !—They were not rich ; - | “Certainly, sir!” enid the nephew. eves 
our hero was an only son, and they sponged hard upon the “ Humph a granted the uncle, “a pretty fellow fora of pa 
* ‘ i crabbed old uncle ! banker!” . Gael 
THE HUMOURIST. “ He is very clever,” said they both, “and may do yet.’ ; : " : 
: . J Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and cordil 
So they borrow ed some thousands from the uncle, and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss Helen Con of Me 
TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. ‘bought his beautiful nephew a seat in parliament. i} saeiiiae ’ These 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of « Ut is @ dangerous thing,”’eaid she, timidly, “to marry page 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM. retrieving his character. He fagged like a dragon—con- |. 1a <6 admired—will ae always be faithfal ?” oft 
Mr. Ferpiwaxn Frrzroy was a model of perfection. 24 pamphlets and rev iews—got Ricardo by heart—and “By heaven *” oried the lover But, a 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was an only son. He was such an made notes on the English constitution “ Heigho !" sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord he wa 
umazing favourite with both his parents that they resolved He rose to speak. 7 | Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation was changed plete 
to ruin him; accordingly, he was exceedingly spoiled, never“ What a hendeeme ee ba pe ee But the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr. Ferd: — a 
annoyed by the sight of a book, and had as much plum-  ~ Ah,a coxcomb' said oe _—s nand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By Apollo, how hand vanis! 
cake as he could eat. Happy would it have been for Mr “ Never do for a speaker!" said : Gee, vaya os q Some he looked in it! A month before the wedding-day the A state 
Ferdinand Fitzroy could he always have eaten plum-cake, a “apr Ai Pett rr Mi “ree mage ane’uncle died. Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender it 'y, my 
and remained a child. “ Never,” says the Greek tragedi- heared —Impudence is only indigenous tn } Tilesia, — an menantone eit up by 
an, “reckon a mortal happy till you have witnessed his OF@tor 's a made _ day. Discowaged bes i recep- “ Cheer up, my Ferdinand,” said she; “for your sak: loved 
end.” A most beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- as Mr. I ordinand Fitzroy pe a little embarrassed. 5 hove Mocusded Lard Rufus Pumilion.”’ dear fi 
roy! Such eyes—such hair—such teeth—such a figure— | ~ Told you so ——— his neighbours “ Adorable condescension ’” cried our hero: “but Lord time gi 
such manners, too—and such an irresistible way of tying ‘Fairly broke down! said another. — _, ,,| Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two, and has hair like « and th 
his neckcloth! When he was about sixteen, a crabbed old =” loo fond of his hair to have any thing in his head, peony.” im agou 
uncle represented to his parents the propriety of teaching said a third, we a considered & wit. : : “ All men ere not so handsome es Mr. Ferdinand Fit inluck 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write, Though not * Hear, hear cried the gentlemen on the opposite nyt een honesty. aay 
without some difficulty, he convinced them—for he was ex- benches » Away goes our hero, to be present at the opening of hi- With 
ceedingly rich, and riches in an uncle are wonderful argu- Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down—he had not shone; but, uncle's will the lea 
ments respecting the nurture of a nephew whose parents ' justice, he had not failed. Many a first-rate pene had “9 heave,” anid the testeter—whe, 1 have before said liscom: 
have nothing to leave him. So our hero was sent to school, b®S"™ Worse; and many & county member bad been de- was a bit of a satirist— my share of the bank, and th "irdly 
He was naturally—I am not joking now—a ve ry sharp, cle- clared a pheenix of promise upon half his merit. whele of ay Sonune, lenin excepted, to”—here Mi 
ver boy ; and he came on surprisingly in his learning. The “Not co,” thought the heroes of core = —— iit Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautitul eves with a cambrir 
schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children. “Wour Atuakes — ae anew a handkerchief, exquisitely brode—*‘ my friend, John Spriggs. \ vor 
“ What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if you qponher isan bid ms , r iso gil ; . av industrious, pains-taking youth, who will do credit to fime of 
take pains with him !” said she to her husband. “ Nor men of business either, added the chairman of a a pe gna et as heme eed al bealion ea 
“Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains with him.’ en = pooh _ ow — ma ‘ue. q Ferdinand my heir; but so curiing a head can have no ta cried th 
* And why, love 7” “Poor devil!” said the civilest of the set. He's a 1. “pen nh “- 
‘ i ge ced deal too handsome for a speaker! By Jove, he is ent for accounts. [want my successor to be a man oi give ac 
* Because he is a great deal too handsome ever to be vs te , ' ofaasth business, not beauty ; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great Jam | 
scholar.” eving to speak again—this will never do; we must cough ~ ‘al ‘ i tecgee ai : y : 
a deal too handsome for a banker; his good looks will, nu limself 
* And that’s true enough, my dear!” said the schoolmas- a tose . . = oe doubt, win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, | leav: ut the | 
sats ll ¢ And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly coughed wg ; pe trys J é . j 
: eli ei cis: him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand pounds. puttiy 
! ben tern llethatcocke wna praves lin alg Our here was now seven or eight and twenty, handsome: A ppseipheniaags '” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, ban: 
They took our here from echeo! than ever, and the adoration of all the young ladies at ing out of the room. oe 
. he : Almack’s. He flew to his mistress. She was not at home Lies Frank 
‘What profession shal! he follow?” said his mother “ We have nothing to leave you,” said the parents, who says the Italian proverb, “ have short legs: but truths, | his wif 
‘ My first cousin is the lord chanceller,” said his father, had long spent their fortune, and now lived on the credit they are unpleasant, have terribly long ones! The next meter 
let him go to the bar.”’ of having once enjoyed it.—* You are the handsomest man day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzrey received a most obliging note nuch an 
The ford chancellor dined there that day, Mr. Ferdinand in London ; you must marry an heiress of dismissal ‘ 
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“| wish you every happiness,” said Miss Helen Convel-| 
vulus, in conclusion—* but my friends are right; you ane 
much too handsome for a husband!” 

And the week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus became 
Lady Rufus Pumilion. 

“ Alas! sir,” said the bailiff, as, a day or two after the 
dissolution of parliament, he was jogging along with Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy in a hackney coach, bound to the King’s: 
Bench—“ Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so handsome 
a gentleman to prison !” 





PAYER PEAT. 


The clerical worthy distinguished far and wide by the 
above literary cognomen, was, not long ago, the spiritual | 
director of a small parish, a spot now much resorted to as | 
a watering-place by the natives of the ‘“ Modern Athens.” 
Its mineral spa is generally believed to be the St. Ronan’s 
Well of the northern magician. The village is delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Tweed, where its waters are | 
joined by the river Quair. The surrounding scenery is beau- | 
tifully picturesque, the fine mansion of the Earl of Traquair 
forming a prominent feature in the landscape. The parish | 
church is a curious old structure ; but not such a curiosity || 
as its former worthy occupant, known by the name of Paper 
Peat. The origin of his being complimented for life with | 
the above facetious title, is attributed to a certain unlucky | 
sermon he preached many years ago. His gude folk held 
in most orthodox abhorrence all read discourses, and even | 
shuddered at the idea of notes, however brief. They con-|) 
sidered this practice as a manifest proof of the incapacity | 
of the minister; and if he really happened to be an able | 
man, it was viewed by them as an unpardonable aggrava- 
ion, since, by gluing his optics on a few scraps of paper, | 
ue lamentably and sinfully fettered his gifts and graces, 
and left no door open for the mpouring of the spirit. The 
good pastor well knew the extreme dislike his hearers had 
to the weary bits of paper; but being plagued with a trea- 
cherous memory, he was obliged to have recourse to them. , 
In order, however, to elude as much as possible the vigilant 
eyes of the congregation, he made use of sundry half-sheets 
it paper, headed, firstly, secondly, thirdly, and so on to the 
final scrap, containing uses of terror, or encouragement, ac- 
cording as the thunders of Mount Sinai, or the blessings 
of Mount Zion, happened to predominate in the discourse. 
These important slips of paper were deposited on the left 
page of the Bible; and when he had exhausted one, he, in | 
i truly legerdemain style, slid it over to the right page. 
But, alas! cunning as the poor minister thought himself, 
1¢ was one fatal day doomed to essay the pangs of com- , 
plete exposure and lasting mortification, He had got as 
far as thirdly, when, lo! the indispensable scrap had 
vanished, as if by the agency of the foul fiend himself. In 
1 state of unspeakable confusion, he thus went on: “ Third- 
ly, my beloved brethren” —a long and awful pause, wound 
up by an emphatic hem, or rather groun—‘ I say, my be- 
loved brethren, thirdly—bem, hem. We come now, my 
dear friends, in the third place—hem, hem, hem”—all the 
time groping amongst the papers with increasing agitation, 
and the perspiration breaking upon his poor oblivious brow 
m agonising drops. The manuscript truant in question had 
inluckily fallen over the pulpit, where it was picked up by 
an auld wife, seated, for deafness’ sake, on one of the steps. 
With the aid of her spectacles, she contrived to make out | 
the leading word, and forthwith bawled out, to the infinite 

iscomfiture of the miserable minister, “‘ Dear sir, here’s 
‘hirdly lying here !” . 





GENUINE LAZINESS. 

\ young farmer inspecting his father’s concerns in the 
‘ime of hay and harvest, found a body of the mowers asleep | 
when they should have been at work. ‘ What is this?” 
cried the youth. ‘‘ Why, you are so indolent, that I would 
give a crown to know which is the most lazy among ye.” 

lam he,” cried the one nearest to him, still stretching 
limself at his ease. *‘‘ Here then,” said the youth, holding 

ut the money. ‘ Oh, Master George, do take the trouble 
f putting ut into my pocket for me.” 





CONJUGAL GRATITUDE. 


Frank Hayman was a dull creature. When he buried | 
nis wife, a friend asked why he expended so much on her 


funeral? ‘ Ah, sir,”replied he, “she would have done as, 


nuch and more for me with pleastre.”’ 


| as most men; and at other times, as well as any man living: 
| but in truth he understood not a character in which music 
|| is written, and played on that instrument, as many others 
, do, merely by ear. Roubilliac, the sculptor, a merry fellow, 
}once heard him play, and minding to put atrick upon him, 
| pretended to be charmed with his performance, as also that 
| he himself was skilled in the art, and entreated him to re- 
peat the air, that he might write it down. Goldsmith rea- 


GOLDSMITH AND ROUBILLIAC. | it was the bell for the money. ‘No,’ said Mr. H. pointing 
to the girl, * there is the belle for the money.’” 


i “A couple of gentlemen left Baltimore to fight a due! 
There was considerable anxiety to know the event, which 
proved fatal to one of the parties. Mr. H. who had heard 
the news, was passing a group who were hagarding conjec 
tures about the probable termination of the aflair, ‘Gen 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘the thing now admits of no doubt—but is 

|| reduced to a dead certainty.’ ”’ 

“Ina company which Mr. H. was enlivening by his wit 
was a gentleman whose ruling passion was hunting, and 
| whose conversation among the young men, who were his 
chief companions, turned generaly on guns, pointers, and 

‘all that sort of thing.’ When he left the room, the judge 
observed—‘ The whole of that fellow’s business in this world 
appears to be to teach the young idea how to sheot.’"’ 


Goldsmith thought at one time he could play the flute as well | 


dily consenting, Roubilliac called for paper and scored 
thereon a few five-line staves, which having done, Gold- 
smith proceeded to play, and Roubilliac to write; but his 
writing was only such random notes on the lines and spaces 
as any one might set down who had ever inspected a page 
of music. When they had both done, Roubilliac showed | 
the paper to Goldsmith, who looked over it with seeming 
great attention, said it was very correct, and that if he had much.—* Be sober—be abstinent—rise at four in the morn 
not seen him do it, he never could have believed his friend | Mg. and retire to bed at eight in the evening.” The last 


| . T 
_ capable of writing music after him. Lockhart’s Coll. advice he insists on more thao the first. bis singular 
|| man asserts that the best articles he ever composed were 


"wT Eve? . a" | written before ten in the morning. He denies that the 

ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. lamp ever shines auspiciously on literary efforts. It was a 

Mr. Henry Erskine being one day in London, in com- favourite maxim of George Frederick Cooke, that po man 

pany with the duchess of Gordon, asked her, ‘‘ Are we never’ could be great unless he rose from his bed two hours earlier 
again to enjoy the honour and pleasure of your grace’s than his neighbours—a maxim, by-the-by, he seldom prac 
| society at Edinburgh?’ “Oh,” said she, ‘Edinburgh is tised himself, however warmly or sincerely he may have 


Cobbett’s directions to young men who wish to accomplish 





|, a vile dull place, | hate it.’ “Madam,” replied the gal- | advocated it. 


lant barrister, “the sun might as well say, this is a vile Music for the Flute.—Bourne, in Broadway, has just pub 





dark morning, I won't rise to-day.’ lished a music case, fitted for the pocket, containing a great 
variety of airs for the flute. It is a new thing, very inge 
REPARTEE. niously conceived and neatly executed. Each piece of musiv 


The duke of Marlborough drove up to the door of his | '§ 0% 4 small coloured card. It is well worth the attention 
grace of St. Alban’s, at Brighton, the other day, and said of musicians and amateurs, 
to the footman, “ My compliments to her grace. I have Zillah; a Ti wale o} of the Holy | City.—The Messrs. Harpers 
called to pay my respects” “ Tell the fellow,” bellowed have just published a neat edition of this superior work Ir 
out the duchess, “I'd rather he'd pay the one thousand. is by the author of “ Brambletye House,” the “ Tor Hill, 
pounds he owes me.” “Reuben Apsley,” &c. It needs no other recommendation 





A Female Clerk.—We learn, from the Exeter Post, that 
Coleman being once asked if he knew Theodore Hook, ‘in the village of Misterton, a woman, named Mary Mund 


answered, “Ob, yes: Hook and dye are old associates.” ford, has officiated in church, as clerk and sexton, upwards 


EE — of twenty years, to the great satisfaction of the parishion 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ers; and this, together with the making of bread-puddings 


for which she has a constant demand in the surrounding 
country, affords her a comfortable maintenance 








Judge Hollingsworth. —TheWashington Chronicle—an ex- 
cellent weekly paper, published at the seat of government— | 
contains a brief notice of the late Judge Hollingsworth, of 
Maryland, a gentleman whose lively conversational powers | 
rendered him the choice guest of many convivial meetings. 
** Having had the pleasure of his acquaintance,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ for some time previous to his death, | was enabled 
to collect many of his brilliant sayings and pungent witti- 
cisms, which had been floating about in society. His mind, 
however, appeared to be so saturated with information on, Canning left a comedy, in five acts, upon the plan of the 
every subject, that perhaps some diligent person in his Scheel tor Seundal, which to new in the bands of 0 nett 
anec-dolage, may, in reference toa few of the bon mois, 
apply to him what Sheridan said of Dundas, ‘that he was | The Original.—Miss Whipple, the editor of a new paper 
indebted to his memory for his jests, and to his imagination called the Original, published at the village of Pawtucket 
for his facts.’ Many of his repartees might figure to advan-_ is said to be a young lady of considerable talents and Caste 
tage along with the most brilliant ones of Norbury, Rogers, She is very industrious, and writes with ease and sacility 


Love and its effects. —A young lady of respectable con 
nexions and the pride of her circle, in one of the towns of 
Massachusetts, committed suicide a few days since. She 
rose from her bed in the silence of the night and threw her 
self into a neighbouring pond. The Boston Traveller says 
it is understood that the “sad impulse of disappointed 
affection led to this melancholy catastrophe.” 


A new Comedy.—The late English papers state that My 


family to which he was allied. 


or Parr.” We have only room for the following : “Will the time ever come”—asks Mr. Noah—“ when the 
* Some gentlemen were talking, at the Athenwum, about press will be managed altogether by the fair sex fi 
the number of private memoirs lately published ; and it was | To-day’s Paper.—This number of the Mirror forcibly re 


observed that the authors of these autobiographies must | minds us of Mr. Barker's reply to the publisher who called 
find it a profitable employment. ‘ Ay,’ exclaimed Mr. H., on him fora preface to the “ Lady of the Lake,” dramatized 
‘and one that shows a great deal of courage.’ ‘How so?’ by Mr. B. from Sir Walter Scott's poem of the same name 
‘ Because they take care to sell their lives as dearly as pos- “[ have,” said he, “ merely made a garland of culled flow 
sible.’”” ers, and have brought nothing of my own, except the thread 
*‘ According to Symmes’ and Reynolds’ theory, there is that ties them.” This is precisely the case with our paper 
a large opening ateach pole. One of the candidates for. of to- day, it being made up principally of selections—not 
the Maryland legislature, a few years ago, told the judge even the editorial head having been entirely supplied by 
he feared that ne had little chance of being elected. ‘In the—editorial head. Now, be it understood, this circeum- 
Mr. Reynolds’ opinion,’ answered he, ‘ you are certainly stance is not owing to any lack of original matter; for we 
mistaken, for he appears firmly persuaded there is still a have more—in quantity —than we can publish, and much—iu 
great opening at the polls!’ ” quality—that we will not publish. * We hold this truth to 
‘* An elephant being advertised as newly arrived in some be self-evident,” that good selections “are, and of right 
town, it was asked if he was to remain any time. ‘I sup- ought to be,” preferred to bad originals; and as we cannot 
pose so,’ gravely answered Mr. H., ‘for I observed he) —this week—display an entire new set of diamonds, w 
brought a very large trunk with him.” have ventured—for the sake of variety—to make our ap 
‘Ou board one of the steamboats there was a very beau-| pearance with a second-hand selection of the very first 
tiful girl, whose comeliness and grace attracted much at-| water. In conclasion, it is fair to state, that since we as 
tention. When the bell rang for the passengers to pay) ranged them for the present occasion, several of our con 
their money, a stranger asked what it was for, and was told temporaries have worn them in public in this very city 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO PORTE. 


AS SUNG BY MR. BARCLAY, AT THE LATE CONCERT OF THE EUTERPIAN SOCIETY, AT THE CITY-HOTEL. 
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Though lowly my lot, and though poor my estate, | 
I see without envy the wealthy and great; 

Contented and proud a poor shepherd to be, | 
While the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me. 


My way o’er the mountain I cheerfully take 
At morn, when the song-birds their melody wake ; 
And at eve I return with a heart full of glee ; 
For the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me. 


Glenarvon’s rich lord passes scornfully by, 

But wealth can ne’er make him so happy as I; 
Then prouder than even the proudest I'll be, 
While the maid of Langollen smiles sweetly on me 





LINES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO 


OF THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 
No. L. 


We met upon the world’s wide face, 
When each of us was young— 
We parted soon, and to her place 
A darker spirit sprung ; 
A feeling such as must have stirred 
Che Roman's bosom when he heard, 
Beneath the trembling ground, 
The god, his genius, marching forth; 
From the old city of his mirth, 
To lively music’s sound. 


A sense it was, that I could see 
The angel leave my side— 

Phat thenceforth my prosperity 
Must be a falling tide ; 

A strange and ominous belief, 

Chat in spring-time the yellow leat 
Had fallen on my hours ; 

And that all hope must be most vain 

Of finding, on my path again, 
Its former, vanished flowers. 


But thou, the idol of my few 
And fleeting better days— 

Che light that cheered, when life was new, 
My being with its rays— 

And though, alas! its joy be gone 

Art yet, ike tomb-lamps, shining on 
The phantoms of my mind— 

the memories of many a dream 

 loating on thought’s fantastic stream. 
Like storm-clouds on the wind 


ts thy life but the wayward child 
Of fever in the heart, 
In part a crowd of fancies wild 
Of ill-made efforts part ? 
Are such accurst familiars thine, 
As by thee were made early mine ! 
And is it as with me— 
Doth hope in birthless ashes lie, 
And seems the sun an hostile eye, 
Thy pains well-pleased to see ? 
I trust, not so:—though thou hast been 
Au evil star to mine, 
Let all of good the world has seen 
Hang ever upon thine. 
May thy suns those of summer be 
And time show as one joy to thee, 
Like thine own nature pure ; 
Phou didst but rouse, within my breast. 
Che sleeping devils from a rest" 
Phat could not long endure. 


the firstlings of my simple song 
Were offered to thy name : 
Again the altar, idle long, 
In worship rears its flame 
My sacrifice of sullen years, 
My many hecatombs of tears 


No happier hours recall— 


To one who ever loved thee more 
Than fickle fortune’s all. 


And now, farewell !—and although here 
Men hate the source of pain, 
I hold thee and thy follies dear, 
Nor of thy faults complain. 
For my misused and blighted powers, 
My waste of miserable hours, 
[ will accuse thee not :— 
The fool who could from self depart, 
And take for fate one human heart, 
Deserved no better lot. 


rere 





I reck of mine the less, because 
In wiser moods I feel 

A doubtful question of its cause, 
And nature, on me steal— 

An ancient notion, that time flings 

Our pains and pleasures from his wings 
With much equality— 

And that, in reason, happiness 

Both of accession and decrease 
Incapable must be. 





ZADIG AND ASTARTE. 


He sought her east, he sought her west, 

The vision that had blessed his sight, 
She robbed his bosom of its rest, 

Of joy by day, of sleep by night;— 
He turned and turned to shun his care 
Only to miss her every where! 
I 


n vain for him o'er fields of flowers 
The mighty star of day arose ; 

In vain for him, ‘mid jasmine bowers, 
The nightingale, at twilight’s close, 
Sang to the gathering lamps of night :— 
in nought his spirit asked delight. 


How changed from Zadig, in the days 
When, through the streets of Babylon, 
The cynosure of every gaze, 
Wild coursers drew his chariot on ; 
And him, the cherished of their king, 
Did sages praise and poets sing! 


Deed dado ida a 


And wearier day, and wearier week, 
And listless month went lagging by, 

While still was Zadig doomed to seek 
What fate was destined to deny, 

As morning, noon, and evening brought 

Astarte to his longing thought. 





Long, long he wandered —long in vain— 
She seemed a star that from the sky 
t Had perished, ne'er to rise again— 


} A flower that had but bloomed to die— 


; An angel sent man’s sight to bless, 

: Then leave him to his loneliness. 

} Where had she fled ’—Her beaming brow 
3 For him bad earth an Eden made 


Yet may thy wandering thoughts restore 
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: Where had she vanished ?—Was she now 


In the city of the silent laid ? 
Should hope still shine to sooth his care? 
Or must he bow to blank despair? 
Thus weary night, and wearier day, 

In travail spent, gloomed o’er his head ; 
And hope on hope had waned away, 

As still he searched, and on he sped ; 
And, far remote from friendly eye, 
He had no wish, save one—to die. 


When, lo! amid a summer plain, 

He saw a maiden on the sand, 
Reclining in a vacant vein, 

And tracing letters with a wand : 
He lingered, and he looked to note 
Why there she lay, or what she wrote 


Behold! the letters of his name, 

Each following each, he saw her trace ;— 
Astarte! could it be the same ? 

She rose, and sank in his embrace! 
And thus the parted and deplored 
To love were given, to life restored ! 
Love is the life of human life! 

Oh, if the earth one moment gives 
With deep ecstatic rapture rife, 

Tis when before us breathes and lives— 
Absence, and doubt, and danger o’er— 
Her, whom we feared to meet no more! 





VIOLA. 
She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on ber damask cheek: sbe pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience ona monument smiling at grief. 


The secret by her tongue concealed 
Her fading charms declare, 

And what by words is unrevealed, 
Is better written there; 

The silent tale by sorrow traced, 


; Of “ young affections run to waste.” 
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The radiance of her down-cast eye 
Is shadowed by a tear, 

Faint as the light of evening's sky, 
That tells the night is near— 

The long, the moonless night of rest. 

When life is waning in its west. 


And seems her cheek, whose bloom is fled, 
—So beautiful and brief— 

As if the white rose there had shed 
Its frail and fallen leaf; 

Which summer's genial sun and rain 

Shall never wake to life again. 


But she is hastening to the bowers 
That bloom in happier spheres ; 
Where fond affection’s fadeless tlowers 
Shall not be nursed by tears ; 
Where love’s pure flame shall ne'er expire 
Nor kill the heart that feeds its fire 
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Odds did ead aed nee 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


Again the flowers we loved to twine 
Wreathe wild round every tree ; 

Again the summer sun-beams shine 
That cannot shine on thee. 

Verdure returns with fresher bloom 
‘To vale and mountain-brow ; 

All nature breaks as from the tomb: 
But—-“* Where art thou?" 

At eve, to sail upon the tide, 
To roam along the shore, 

So sweet while thou wert at my side 
Can now delight no more :— 

There is in heaven, and o’er the flood 
The same deep azure now ; 

The same notes warble through the wood 
But—*“ Where art thou ?”’ 


Men say there is a voice of mirth 
In every grove and glen ; 

But sounds of gladness on the eart! 
I cannot know again. 

The rippling of the summer sea, 
The bird upon the bough, 

All speak with one sad voice to me 
*Tis—‘* Where art thou?” 





EVERGREENS. 


When summer’s sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest, hill, and meadow, 
The foliage of the evergreens, 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 


But when the tints of autumn have 
Their sober reign asserted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. 


, Thus thoughts that frown upon our mir! 


Will smile upon our sorrow, 
And many dark fears of to-day 
May be bright hopes to-morrow 


And thine unfading image thus 
Shall often cheer my sadness, 
Though now its constant looks reprov« 
A momentary gladness. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE GREES. 


If, at the bottom of a cask, 

Be left of wine a little flask, 

It soon grows acid:—so when man, 
Living through life's most lengthened spai 
His joys all drain’d or turn'd to tears, 
Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, 

And sees approach death's darksome hour 
No wonder if he’s somewhat sour! 
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